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CHAPTER III. 


IuwEDIATELY after nightfall the drum was heard, summoning | 


| 
the court-martial to meet in council. At the first solemn stroke, 
there was a disturbed movement in every part of the garrison 
—not such as attends a sudden alarm, but such as follows a! 


sound for which men have been prepared and anxiously wait- || 


ing —and then dark, muffled figures were seen moving from 


different parts of the garrison toward the council-house in its 
centre. The broad moon had just climbed to the peak of an 
Eastern hill, and her full, silver light was flewing like an in- 
tense vapor over the whole valley. Sentinels were standing at | 
short distances around the walls, and their motionless shadows 


extended far into the fort. 


After the first movement, all became silent without the coun- 
cil-house, except the far off sound of the slow wind, and the 
Within, all the officers of the 
garrison were gathered, and the members of the court-martial 
took theinwseats. ° 

There is something peculiarly solemn in a trial by night. one | 


slumberous voice of the river. 


The perfect stillness all around —the dim and unearthly light 
of the few lamps — the mass of shadows gathered in every re- 
cess — the subdued whisper —and that feeling produced by the | 
dim presence of night, which in weak minds is superstition, and 
in the strongest is something of solemnity, awe, and excitement 
—add to the impressiveness of every act resolved upon and | 
performed in gloom and obscurity. 

Owing to the injury received by the commandant, he was un- 
able to attend to his duty as president of the court-martial, and 
that office was accordingly filled by the officer next in rank, 
Major Rascon —a man about sixty years of age, with a great 
ar of military exactness, and a harsh though not naturally a 
bad countenance, drilled to the most perfect rigidity, and exhib- 
iting no more emotion than the Grand Inquisitor’s. Rascon 
prided himself on being a great disciplinarian — and as he had 
always been in favor of severe and exemplary punishment for 
any breach of martial discipline, there was but little favor ex-| 
pected to be shown by him to the 


priscner. 


His associates were the other major, Hinojos, and the captain 
of cavalry, Quintana. 
whom the prisoner was arraigned. 


Near them sat Lopez, on account of 
He was a man of middle 
height, with an eminently handsome face, and a keen black eye, 
full of malignity and passion. 

After the judges had taken their seats, the prisoner was 
brought in, strongly guarded. Confinement seemed to have 
produced no effect upon his almost gigantic frame, and it was. 
still as exquisitely proportioned as ever. His eye was still 
broad, clear and bright, and the black hair fell in massy curls 
over his forehead — high, proud, and e ape inded as it was — as it 
had been when he was free. He walked calmly up the long 
apartment, while his irons clanked dully, and bending his head 
to the court, awaited their pleasure. After a short conference 
among the judges, the accusation was read to him, and he was 
asked whether he was guilty of the charge. 
delivered in a bold, clear tone — - 


His answer was 


‘Il am not. There 


I was injured, and I avenged myself. 
was no guilt in so doing.’ 
~ | 
His answer seemed to astonish the judges. They conferred 
together again, and Hinojos —a slightly made Catalonian, in- 
quired — | 
‘Do i then acknowledge that you struck your supe rior | 
officer ? 


Here Quintana interrupted him, and prevented the answer of 
. 
Solyman — 


‘ Let me inform you, Solyman, that I, at least, as one of your) 
judges, do not desire you to implicate or make admissions || 
against yourself.’ 

‘I render you thanks — but I have nothing to conceal. did’ 
strike him. I felled him to the earth; ; and were I to receive | 


the same provocation again, I would answer it in the same| 
manner.’ | 


| R 
should have been dishonored. 


|| «True —true,’ said Carlos ; 


The court conferred again, and Rascon inquired — | 
‘Since you admit the act, have you any reason to offer why | 


\} 
we should not pronounce sentence against you ? 





‘T have none —save one. The man whom] struck is a cow- | 
ard — and he knows that I know it. 
wrongs, which [ bore with and passed unnoticed. 


He had done me many | 
But on that } 


|, him to my level, had he been the emperor. He abused his || 


rank, and in so doing, became unworthy of it. I did no more |} 


|| 
than any man of honor would have done, and not doing so, I || 


| 


I know your laws, and make no | 


It needed not the mockery of a trial, to | 
pass the sentence upon me which has already been passed in || 





attempt to move you. 


your minds — which you had resolved on before you came hither || 
to sit in judgment on me. You have loaded me with chains. — || 
Was it not because you had determined that I was guilty? Yet || 
you have not chained the mind. You may slay me — but that || 
will yet be free as ever.’ 

A long conference ensued among the judges, during which, 
| Quintana, naturally a quiet and mild man, became angry and || 
excited, and was at length heard to declare that he would not | 


condemn the prisoner, unless he knew the cause which induced i 
him to commit the offence. 


called. 
It was proven that Lopez had, without provocation, applied 


witnesses were 


| 

the offensive epithets of infidel and renegade to Solyman, and | 
° ° | 

that the latter, exasperated at the insult, struck him to the || 


The judges again conferred among themselves, casting hur- |) 


ried glances the while at the prisoner and around the room, as | 


cue. He, however, seemed to have no thought of the kind; he 


stood facing his judges, with the cool, calm determination of || 


one who had made up his mind for death — with his arms fold- | 
ed on his breast, and his keen eye fixed on his judges. 
ended their conference, and there was a breathless silence for a| 
moment, and the presiding officer rose, and with considerable || 
nervous agitation and a hurried delivery, as though he expected | 
an attack before he should finish, pronounced the sentence —||i 
that he should be shot at sunrise the next morning. } 

The prisoner was again taken, carefully guarded, back to his | 


prison — the assemblage separated, and our three friends were || 
§ : 


left alone in the hall. 


No matter how well prepared you may be to hgar pronounced | 


the doom which irretrievably sentences your friend to death — | 
no matter if you have so long looked on that doom as certain, || 
that you may at last have brought yourself to believe that its || 
final annunciation cannot surprize or shock you — still there |) 
must and will be a stunning sensation of the brain, when it is | 
pronounced. He who clings to his plank in the wide waters of | 
the stormy ocean, though he may have known for hours that he || 
inust soon quit his hold through mere exhaustion — though he | 
may have become familiarized with the idea of sinking with a| 
gasp and a struggle, down far from the light of day — still, | 
when that moment comes — when his hands fail, and the plank | 
leaves his grasp, there is, there must be, one moment of terrible } 
despair. So we may have expected the sentence — but still, || 
‘hopes,’ as Shelley finely expresses it, ‘swarm like worms | 
within the living clay.’ Hope will cling to the heart, after the | 
causes that nursed her into existence have departed ; 


and, | 


when the sentence comes, it is like the breaking of the last 


twig that holds us over a precipice. | 

So, at least, felt our three friends — and no word was spoken | 
till they had left the hall and were pacing slowly toward the || 
lower part of the fort. 
his companions, broke the silence. 


Then Dadici stopped, and turning to 


“Asi me guarde Dies!’ as I leave this service so soon as I 
“ 


| 
find an oppertunity. This morning, a murder committed in| 
cold blood on a number of unoffending beings, and one for | 
which we shall yet pay a terrible retribution — and now, the || 
| be st officer in the regiment — the right arm of the force lopped | | 
| off, on account of a cowardly villain who would long ago have 
been cashiered, had he not been brother to a condesa. Iam 
\sick of the service, and I 
‘leave it. Iwill once more be on the blue waters — independent 
|— owning no master — with the ocean for my home, and the 


| wind for my servant.’ 





‘we shall need him — but there 


Rascon reluctantly consented, and |) 


| 
ground. || 


though they thought, from his boldness, that he expected a res- dreams !’ 


They || 


say again, so help me Heaven, as I || fectly reconciled. 


is no hope for his life. You might as easily turn back the thun- 
der cloud, when it comes rolling and foaming over yon moun- 
The 
| united earth could not induce him to alter the sentence of the 
court. 


‘tains, as to change one resolution of the commandant. 


1 know not 
| how or why it is, but the whole regiment loves Solyman. I 


We must lose the best officer in the army. 


| evening he applied epithets to me, which would have reduced | believe that he could lead them farther than any man in the fort. 


Still, it is little use to talk about leaving the service. 
that ere long we shall see 


I tell you 
a storm gathering around us, to meet 
which will require all our energies. At all events, it is impos- 
sible to go to the sea-coast alone.’ 

‘That I know. We have to remain here until some part of 
the troops shall be recalled, and then I shall throw up my com- 
mission and leave the service.’ 

Carlos was about replying, when he felt himself pulled 
slightly by the cloak, and turning quickly, his eye fell on a 


5? 


small Indian boy whom he knew for a domestic in the house of 


| the commandant, and in a sharp tone he demanded his business. 
|| The boy turned, and pointed toward the centre of the ¢ 


camp — 
‘and uttering the single word ‘Come!’ ran away as if ce ane 
that he should be followed. 

Although utterly at a loss to divine any reason why he should 
be called for by the colonel, Carlos did not hesitate to follow the 
messenger —and bidding his companions a brief adieu until 
| the morning, he followed the steps of the active boy. 
| The two friends stood gazing after him until he was out of 
sight, when Henri exclaimed — 

‘What on earth can the colonel want with Carlos? He is 
not used to call him in council. However, good fortune attend 


‘him! And now for sleep. Good night, Dadici, and pleasant 
While the friends turned 


ed his guide to the house of the colonel. 


“arlos follow- 
It was built, like all 
lin the garrison, of huge bricks of mud, hardened in the sun — 
| flat roof, 
Such are still all the houses in the Province of 


toward their quarters, ¢ 


}and, with its low, had a marvellous resemblance to a 
| brick-kiln. 

New Mexico, and in that dry climate they answer very well — 
| though when there comes a heavy rain, as sometimes happens 
in Autumn, the houses come tumbling about their occupants’ 


ears by dozens. 


Instead of entering by the front door, the boy led the way 
round the house, and tapped twice ata small, square door. It 


|| was opened immediately, and he beckoned Carlos to enter. — 


We will there leave him for an instant, and speak of another 
matter. 
It may seem singular to the reader, that, at the time to which 


our history refers, there should have been among the soldiers of 
the cross so much freedom from bigotry. But be it remember- 
ed that the three officers whom we have presented to the reader 


were alone in their feelings among a multitude. 


Throughout 
the regiment was hardly to be found an officer, except them- 
| selves, who did not look upon the slaughter of the Indians as a 


praiseworthy and religious act. In every age and among every 


| people, even the most bigotted, there are some men above the 
common prejudices and before the age — and such men are as 
frequently to be found in the army as any where. Intelligence 
and information are death blows to bigotry. Still, however, on 
any such subject, or in faulting the decisions or the conduct of 
any of their superiors, they dare not speak openly — for no dis- 


A por- 


tion of the fierce and intolerant spirit of the nation was infused 


cipline was more rigid than that of the Spanish army. 


into their military system, and exacted the most perfect deffer- 
ence and subordination 

Even Dadici himself, therefore —the most careless and fear- 
less of human beings — durst not utter his thoughts alond, except 
to his friends — nor even to them, except with great caution, for 
|it was generally supposed that a system of espionage was kept 
| up — and although there was no certainty in the case, there 
were two or three officers suspected of being employed in this 
disreputable business. This will in part account for the desire 
of our friends to leave the service. Dadici gave free vent, 
among his friends, to his feelings — but this very indulgence 
| proved them to be transitory. He might the next day be per- 
| The others, and particularly Carlos, were 
|more reserved and guarded, but they were the more disgusted. 


{ . ra 
' Carlos, however, had one strong inducement for remaining ; he 


|was devotedly, and, as it seemed, hopelessly, devoted to Euge- 
nia, the only daughter of the commandant. 
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The loss of “i nathan had left the colonel without a wife, ||: as my ail hope. [Task you again—could you endanger your || 
some four years previous, and when he was ordered to Amer- | life — could you offend and break the laws by which your duty 
binds you — could you endanger your honor — oa my sake — || 
;and to add to its attractions, there came to one of the fashiona. 

ble boarding-houses in that famed city, during the Session of 
‘the —th Congress, a beautiful American lady from the South, 


ica, he could not part with his daughter. The company to, 
which Carlos was attached had joined the regiment about a year | 
and a half previous to the date of this narrative — and as his! 
father and the colonel had been old comrades, he became a con- | 
stant and welcome visiter at the house of the latter, and was _ 
continually thrown into the society of his daughter. Nothing 
is so easy as to love a pretty woman with whom we are always 


in contact. She winds insensibly about the heart; we become | 
used to her faults and defects, and perhaps at length look on, 
them as ornaments. Even had it not been so, Eugenia was 
beautiful enough to shake the philosophy of a stoic. 
middle height —- with that peculiar rounded symmetry, so far |) 
removed from languor and sleepiness, which is the characteris- 
tic of Spanish beauty — with a fine oval face, lighted up as it 
were by large, lustrous, lamping eyes, shaded by eyebrows 
black as those which a poet fancies, without finding any thing 


perceptible shade of brown mingling with the red of her cheek 
and the broad whiteness of her forehead — a thin lip —a small, 
delicate chin--a slender and graceful neck, and feet and hands 
exquisitely moulded — she was a creature to be seen and adored. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written to the contrary, | 
doubt whether a man can love a woman deeply and devotedly, 
without her being aware of it. It is probable, therefore, that 
Eugenia, guided by that peculiar tact which belongs to her sex, 
had discovered that Carlos cherished for her a feeling other than 
respect, and something more ardent. What he thought of her 
affection for him, the reader knows already ; most certain it is 
that he had never acquainted her with his feelings by any expli- 
cit word. A lover watches the eye of his mistress, her actions 
and her words, with all the unquiet curiosity of affection ; and 
if she dislike him, or is indifferent to him, he will have a mis- 
giving at least that it is so. He may hope differently, but he 
hopes against conviction, for hope is often the most unfounded 
as well as the most deceitful of the passions. So Carlos had: 
hoped, doubted, and been silent. His success or failure de- 
pended solely on her ; for though, as the younger son of a duque 
and of an old comrade in arms of the colonel, he was certain of 
the father’s consent, he would have scorned to wed with her, 
unless of her own free will. That he had not; 
perverse urchin, and disdains to be controlled by parents or 


for Love is a 


ouardians. 
The only occupant of the little room to which Carlos entered 
suffused with tears, which 


was Eugenia. Her bright eyes were 


dropped fast from the lashes, as she paced continually across 


the room. 

If Carlos had been surprized at being called to her at such an 
hour, he was yet at no loss to divine whence were those tears, 
although he still knew not why he was summoned. He bowed 
low when he entered the room, and stood in silence, awaiting 
her pleasure. 

She gazed at him for a moment—then with a hasty step 
crossed the room and sank ona pile of cushions, burying her 
face in her hands, while the tears dropped through her fingers. 

It is difficult to see 
for your rival, without feeling a sympathy for her; and though 


a woman in tears, even if she be weeping 


every tear was an additional weight upon the heart of Carlos, 
He seat- 
ed himself by her side, and addressed to her a few soothing 


still he could not but pity and attempt to console her. 


words. 


Eugenia raised her head, and dashing her hair back from her 


forehead, fixed her keen eye upon his, and asked fiercely — 

‘Are you mocking me :’ 

‘No, Eugenia. God forbid !’ 

‘What then? Do you pity me?’ 

‘] see you weep, and pity you, without knowing for what.’ 

‘True, true,’ she murmured, again sinking her head. ‘ And 
shall I tell him my weakness, that he may scoff at it openly ? 
No, no. And yet it must be done. He is too noble to suffer 
his feelings, or even his happiness to interfere with mine.’ 

‘ Listen, Carlos,’ 
me. Ihave long known it, but cannot return it. 


said she, again raising her head ; ‘ you love 
Perhaps it 
may seem unkind to tell you this, but it is not my intention to, 
Perhaps I overleap the bounds of mod-_ 
I repeat that I 
cannot return your love, for my heart is given to another. Tell 


wound your feelings. 
esty, but there is an urgent necessity for it. 


me now — are you noble-hearted enough to aid your rival,even 
at the expense of your own happiness ?’ 

‘Eugenia —I had not expected this. I was aware — too 
deep], aware that I had loved as hopelessly as devotedly — but 
I thought that my secret was my own, and would die with me. 
Deeply and despairingly do I love you, and so devotedly, that I 
would consult your pleasure at the expense of happiness or life.’ | 

¢You wound me to the heart delieve me, I would not wan-|| 
tonly inflict upon you a moment's pain. T cannot return your| 
love — my heart is not my own. 1 would have spared you this 
trial — but I have looked around me, and seen no one w ho| 


could aid me. I have counted the frivolous, the bigotted, the | 


Of the i 





|to save me from misery — perhaps from death ? 
! ‘What would you have me do? I have a dim glimpse of| 
| your meaning. What task would you impose upon me?’ 
| § Listen!’ 
you free Solyman. 


minious death. You welbknow that it is for no guilt he is con- 


Let him escape. Save him from an igno- || 


have acted, or forfeited his honer. You do not speak, but your | 
|eye answers me. You will not do it?’ 

The agony of mind which he suffered did indeed express it- || 
self in his eyes — for though, so deep was his love, he would 
_ have offered up his life to serve her, he could not for a moment 

think of breaking his duty to his king, and forfeiting his oath 
At length he answered, slowly and sadly — 
A soldier has duties to perform, obliga- 


and his honor. 
| ‘I cannot, Eugenia. 


by which to image out his fancy in words —- with an almost im- | tions which must be complied with at the expense of all others 


'|— ties which are stronger than those of love. 


Ask me to lay 
down my life honorably for you, and it shall not weigh as a 


breath of empty air; but do not ask me to forfeit my oath — to | 
That I cannot | 


wound, like a suicide, my own plighted honor. 
do. I cannot aid one who has been condemned, whether justly 
or unjustly, by the law which I obey. I cannot aid him in es- 
caping.’ 

‘Go, then— go! So weak is love —so weak its ties. Go! 
I grieve that I called thee.’ 
But believe me, it rends my heart to be 
Believe 
me, O, believe me, when I say again that life were nothing, did 


‘I go, Eugenia. 
forced to deny you the first favor you ever demanded. 


your wishes only touch that ; and spare me these terrible words 
-- these ungenerous expressions, wrung from you by your own 
suffering.’ 

He turned slowly toward the door, but was again recalled. — 
Eugenia had sunken upon the cushions. He came again to her 
side, and she said —- 

I am un- 


‘Forgive me, Carlos. I have done you injustice. 


generous. But you can pity me.’ 

Long and kindly did he speak with her, until she became 
calm ; and when he rose to depart, she gave him her hand, say- 
ing — 

‘I thank you for your kindness. 
spect you the more, for your refusal to comply with my mad re- 


You have taught me to re- 


quests ; and though I shall never love again, I shall look on you 
henceforth as something more than a friend —as a brother.’ 

Pressing the hand which she gave him to his lips, he passed 
into the open air and returned to his quarters. He endeayored 
to sleep, but many an hour went by him, and found him still 
revolving the events of that night; and ever and anon — for 
such is human frailty — the idea would float through his brain, 
that after Solyman had passed away from the living, Eugenia 
might become jis. Looking upon his death as inevitable, it 
could hardly be called by a harsher name than a weakness to 
which any man might bend. Reproaching himself for this feel- 
ing, indistinetness came at length upon him. The long and 
lazy cry of the sentinels faded upon his ear. The inoon ceased 
to shower her light into his apartment, and oblivion came upon 
him. 








A SESSION AT THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT, 


WEEK 


—_— you sit by the fire, 
And presume to know what ’s done i’ the capitol. 
Coriolanus. 


Washington, February 20th, 1836. 
Tne past Weex.—It has been entirely barren of all interest- 
ing incident. Secretary C.’s third party was not socrowded, and 
consequently more tolerable than the others, but still it is now 


an old story, and a party in Washington has come to be con-| 


sidered a bore to all lovers of comfort. 


ionables who look upon being 


Yet some of the fash- 
absent from one of these jams as 
an unpardonable crime against courtesy, actually went over to 
a large party at Commodore M.’s in Georgetown, a few evenings 
since, and came back with a report of its being almost worth 
| the trouble. — For the next week, there is to be a citizen’s ball 


in Washington, on Monday the 22d, the anniv ersary of Wash- | 


ington’s birth, anathes at Alexandria, the same night, and our 


second assembly takes place on Tuesday night, at the Nation-| 


al Theatre. — As to the theatricals of the past week, they have 
been but so so. A Mr. Oxley has been playing Brutus, Car- 
win, Virginius and William Tell, but he is not a star of the 
first magnitude. — Congressionals hi ive not been so fashionably | 
attended as usual. 


‘| Romantic Reniscence.— Not long since, going into a cer-| 
|tain boarding-house in this city to see a Sciand, I remembered | 


that it was the same which formed, not many years ago, the 


heartless and the cowardly —and then I have reeurred to you|| scene of a most romantic and humorous occurrence, my F tecol-|| consult their pages rather than those of the historian, for the 


said she, laying her hand on his —‘I would have | 


demned — that it is for acting as a man should act — as he must ||‘ 





g 7 — ee 


——— 


‘lections of which must stand your readers instead of. hews, this 


barren week. 
To spend the Winter in Washington, to join in its gaicties, 


who had been educated in France, where she had been trom 


‘her childhood. She was young, naive, and unsophisticated, 
for she had not been sufficiently in the world, nor long enough 
out,’ to have become hackneyed to those usages of society 
|| which have the effect of making its debutantes so. Yet her 
|jeducation had been in Paris, and a Parisian girl of sixteen is 
| almost as kuowing in some matters, as an American woman of 
1 ew enty-five. She was quite pretty —nay, I will say beautiful, 
|For a corroboration look for yourselves, reader; her portrait 
‘adorns a late American periodical with gilt edges and embos. 
ised morocco covers, and is illustrated by a quaint piece of verse 
| from the pen of one of your poetical countrymen. The painter, 
| poet and engraver have therein done her but indifferent justice 
| — but there is the veritable heroine of my reminiscences, and 
you must judge from that, and from my story, of her beauty, 
At the same boarding-huuse dwelt, also, several M, Cis, 
‘and strangers in Washington, congregated to spend the gay 
season. The M. C.’s had their wives with them, and altogether 
the family at Mrs. ———’s was unusually agreeable. Miss 
was decidedly the belle of the ‘mess,’ however. One 
fine evening in March — the Spring opens very early in Wash- 
ington —the Honorable Mr. 
al district in the great state of 
with the fair Southerner. 
gentleman, with 


, Tepresenting a congression- 
, Was enjoying a tete-a-tete 
He was a tall, graceful, debonaire 
a good deal of self-esteem, very polished man- 
ners, and a pleasant face — unexceptionable in his dress, and 
in his whiskers. He was one of the most fascinating of M.C.’s 
—and for this I have the word of more than one lady. Upon 
the occasion I am more particularly to deseribe, he had been 
discoursing with the fair debutante in Washington upon French 
manners, and comparing them with those of our own country; 
especially in matters of love-making, courtship, and marriage 
—with all the etccleras of flirtation, coquetry, &c. Ke. The 
conversation extended to some length, and in the course of it the 
lady, in a very becoming and bewitching broken English, dis- 
coursed eloquently of the warmth and romantic ardor of the 
French manner of making love, compared with the cold, dis- 
tant, matter-of-fact mode pursued at home. 


The gentleman, 
fascinated by the description the lady had given, and perhaps 
a little piqued by the comparison she had drawn, began to give 
her proofs thatan American gentleman could, upon occasion, 
adapt his manners even to the taste of a lady educated in the 
gay capitol. He began to praise her beauty — to extol her ac- 
complishments, and to enumerate her perfections, and proceed- 
ing from one degree of protestation to another, he was really 
seeming, at length, to put aserious aspect upon a matter that 
had commenced in mere badinage. The lady began to remon- 
strate. 

‘Ah! monsieur! no ladi can tell when les gentilhommes 
Americans are mean what they do say. Dis may all be a la 
mode in your own home, but O —tres mal-a-propos in Paris. 
Not the way les gentilhommes do make agreeable themselves 
there.’ 

This was not very clear to our honorable friend: he did not 
| exactly comprehend its meaning, and was in doubt whether it 
Was meant as an encouragement for him to proceed, or asa 
check to his advances. But he thought as he had began the 
joke, he must carry it on, and taking for granted that he had 
not yet gone far enough, he sunk upon his knees before her, 
snatched her hand, and was in the act of impressing it with his 
lips, when — his wife entered the room. 

* * * * * * * * * * 
Persico,— I have just come from the studio of this great ar- 
tist. His heads of Channing and Everett, which he has in 
plaister, are capital. 


I recognised them at a glance. They 
ought to be immediately ordered in marble from many quarters 
that I could name. This artist’s success in the statues, War 
and Peace, in the portico of the capitol, isa guaranty that the 
| execution would be worthy of the subjects, while the likenesses 
| are beyond criticism. It would be impossible to copy Gover- 
nor Everett’s mode of wearing his hair, in marble—a peculiar- 
ity which gives an expression to his head, that you miss in the 
bust by Persico. But the lip, the ehin, the shape and confor- 
mation of the head, stamp the portraiture as perfect. 
Reapincs. — Rienzi. — Whata book! Beyond all doubt, the 
best novel since the days of Guy Mannering, Ivanhoe, and 
Tales of the Crusaders. Bulwer is filling the space left void in 
the world of letters by Walter Scott, but he has gone to other 
climes and selected less familiar, and if not more interesting, at 
least more romantic, because less familiar themes. Gibbon’s 
| history of Rienzi never satisfied me. It was too dramatic, too 
stirring, startling, romantic a story to be told by the sober and 
staid pen of the historian. The fine powers of a Mitford, and 
the vet more resplendent genius of a Bulwer have impressed 
|| that story upon the age, and I much doubt if posterity will not 
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records of the life and times of ‘ Rienzi, the last of the tri- 


bunes.’ 
Opps anp Enns. — The president has given up his parties 











losopher, or the study of the deeply read classical scholar. We think that no unprejudiced person can rise from the pe- 
This is an evidence that the reading public has advanced in}|rusal of this poem, without feeling convinced that Bulwer not 
taste and knowledge, and that the higher stand which periodi-| only caught from it the idea of his Last Days of Pompeii, but 
People flocked thither without invitations, and beleagued his cal literature has now taken, has been the result of that wider | that he has even made fiee with some of the incidents. 

supper and dancing-rooms without stint or hesitation. Mrs. dissemination of knowledge and general information, which, |! ~The work before us contains a well written critique on Cu- 
FI———a W. e has given up her weekly soiree — on dit |in its mature state, requires stronger and more wholesome | vier’s Theory of the Earth; and although but a sketch, it is suf- 
—forasimilar reason. Trelle est la vie en Washington. We || nourishment. ficient to show the claims of the naturalist to be considered, 
heard of a most ridiculous rumor, spread a few days ago in | These remarks have been suggested by a perusal of the North | what in our estimation he has always been, the most patient in- 
Boston, in regard to Mr. Webster, averring that he had been || American Quarterly Magazine for January, 1836, edited by |, vestigator —the most acute observer, and the least visionary 
obliged to leave his seat in the Senate on account of a fit of || Sumner L. Fairfield — the articles in which, generally speak- || theorist which modern times have produced. 

mental derangement. There is not the slightest ground for a | ing, are well written, and some of them evince a deep and Victor Hugo’s poems are judiciously reviewed. Hugo, 
rumor so absurd. He is in perfect mental and bodily health, | thorough knowledge of the subjects on which they treat. We|/though a successful writer, possesses, in our estimation, but 
and has been so during the whole session. —The Woods will || cannot, however, consider the first article as the most happy || small claim to the title of poet. Asa novelist his character 
probably not come here — yet they may doso, The National ||specimen of composition. The style is somewhat inharmoni-| stands high. The writer, whose review we are here consider- 
has been most shamefully neglected, being interfered with by || ous, and has a too great affectation of simplicity. The graces} ing, in objectipg so strenuously as he does to Hugo’s loyalty, 
the numerous parties which have been given in rapid succes- | of composition should never be laid aside, except when they || seems to forget the trammels cast around the Gallic press. Had 
sion. It is now proposed to suspend all party giving and party || may tend to render the style verbose and weak ; and that this ||the volumes possessed less of that necessary ingredient, they 
going for the week, to be devoted to the Woods. The propo-||is by no means a necessary consequence, is proved by the arti-|; had perhaps never seen the light. 

sal comes from a high quarter of the world of fashion, and per-||cle before us: the writer appears to have studiously avoided|| The reviewer of Cousin’s Elemenis of Psychology has per- 
haps may be accepted, generally. — I see Jack Reeve is taking |}ornament, and yet we cannot acquit him of being in some|} formed his task ina most masterly manner. He has amply re- 
well with you. He did not draw here. I saw him several || measure diffuse. To the matter of the article, we have less||futed the imputations cast by modern metaphysicians upon the 
times. His imitations are his forte, decidedly. In New York, || objection. The writer appears to have taken a clear and cor-|| theory of Locke, nd exposed the ridiculous affectation of the 
where I first saw him, he was absolutely beneath all criticism: || rect view of the character of Webster, and of the eloquence || German and French philosophers, who, under ‘ words of learn- 
Jam glad to see that he knows and feels that he is now in Bos-|| which has tended so muchgto raise him to his present elevation. ||ed length and thundering sound,’ have sent forth unintelligi- 




















ton. o. || We deem his concluding remarks particularly happy. ible nonsense. Alas! how often have plain readers, like our- 
‘Finally, whatever may be the distinctive party principles of || self, deeming that where there was so much smoke there must 





||a lawyer, and we believe that every American citizen has rea-|; unable to understand what it seems the writers did not clearly 


| 
| 
| 
THE LOOKER ON.—NO. V, | Mr. Webster, we have considered him mainly as an orator and ||be some fire, blamed their own dulness at finding themselves 
| 
| 


|| son to be proud of such a man as the organ of American doc-| understand themselves! 
|| trines — bone of the bone and flesh of the flesh of republican in-|| The Poetaster is intended for a humorous sketch, but we 
|| stitutions, As the advocate of great principles of American || must confess, at the risk perhaps of betraying our own stupidi- 
We have always considered periodicals as the thermometer by ||constitutional law and representative government, future} ty, that we cannot clearly see wherein the humor consists; or, 
which the elevation or depression of the literary atmosphere || time will yield to him a higher rank in the annals of human||as it is somewhere wittily said, ‘where to laugh.” Although 
may be most correctly ascertained. When these are well con- || $reatness than is accorded by the present age; for, as in physi-|| we find mention made of ‘a fortune of ten or twelve thousand 
ducted and well supported, we have the clearest evidence that || cal nature, objects are known to loom up amid distant ocean || do//ars,’ we half suspect, from one or two little pieces of in- 
good writers are abundant, and that the tone of public taste is | fogs into double height and magnitude, so, also, does the repu- 1 ternal evidence, that the sketch was written on the other side of 
elevated above the mere sordid pursuit of gain. The conduct-||tation of men from the vast and misty solitude of past ages. || the Atlantic, and is not quite new. 
ors of such works receiving liberal encouragement are stimu- || When the man is before us we regard him as one of ourselves, | The dissertation on sublimity is a gather common-place ar- 
lated to renewed exertions, and enabled to command writers of | possessed of the common feelings and failings of humanity ; '!ticle; it leaves the subject, on which so many able writers have 
talent, by offering them a generous remuneration for their pro- || but when he is separated from us by distance of time, we can-||treated, just where it stood before. It takes no new ground, 
ductions; and the latter, feeling that their compositions are || not survey his physical infirmities, and we are left to admire || and throws no new light. 
appreciated, and that they are no longer mere drudges, whose alone the greatness of his mind. We do not doubt that when | There is an exceedingly interesting and well written bio- 
labors, while they are more severe, are worse paid than those || the gloomy epitaph of Ilium is written upon all around us, || graphical notice of Klopstock, which is to be succeeded by an 
of the mechanic, can afford to bestow more care and time upon || Troja fuit, that of Daniel Webster will be in substance the || account of some others of the German poets. If the remain- 
their productions, and render them better fitted for the public || following : AN UNSUCCESSFUL POLITICIAN, BUT A GREAT AND HoN-|| der of the series be equally well written, it will form a valuable 
eye. On the other hand, where public taste is at a low ebb, — || EST MAN; UNSUCCESSFUL, BECAUSE HE WAS HONEST.’ || addition to the work, and tend materially to advance its litera- 
where a blind and soul degrading devotion to Mammon, or the_| The third canto of the Last Night of Pompeii, we have read || ry character. 

| 


Original. 





Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito! —Virgil. 








fierce and dark strifes in the political arena —occupy every en-|| With no slight degree of pleasure. It contains many passages || Julia Leorani is easily and prettily told—a tale of deep in- 
ergy and claim every thought, periodical literature languishes; | of exceeding beauty, and although not entirely free from blem- \ terest. Itis followed by a spirited and ably written article by 
subscribers are few and uninterested, — editors find their profits || ishes, is, upon the whole, a production which must tend to} the editor, on the captivity of John Howard Payne, prefatory 
too small to remunerate writers of genius, —and the public |place the author among the first of American poets. We||toa detailed account by the sufferer, of his imprisonment by 
complains that the work is losing its interest, when in fact the | C20Not, however, avoid making one exception to its general | the Georgia guard. The writer has taken a view of the sub- 
weak and heartless support which it receives from the public is}, Merits ; we consider ‘the daath cries’ at the end of the poem || ject in which we think every good citizen, and lover of justice 
the sole cause of its decay. || as being in bad taste, although beautiful in themselves, and full} and of the Constitution, must agree with him. 

The improvement which has lately been perceptible in the) of poetry. However much deep feeling may tend to elevate | A long and interesting article " rp sacred poetry suc- 
periodicals of this country leads us to believe and hope that lit-|| language and render it poctical, it appears to us unnatural that | ceeds, embracing a brief notice of most of the poets who 
erature is beginning to be better appreciated than it has been. | those who were sinking beneath that fiery tempest should ex- || have written on divine subjects, from Chaucer to Kirke White, 
Not only has the number of such works been enlarged, but | press their various feelings in rhyme. The poem would have}, with extracts from their works; and these, although in our 
there is an appearance of greater depth and solidity about the |, been more complete without these ‘cries’ at all; but if they || opinion not always most happily selected, are nevertheless cal- 
articles than formerly ; from which we infer that a more liber- | must be introduced, the effect would have been better had they | culated to give a good idea of the style of each, and to afford a 
al support is now given, and that the nation has at length be- | been more intermixed with the descriptive parts of the poem, | rich treat to those who love the graver notes of the lyre. We 
come awake to the powerful moral interest which literature, jand then in blank verse. In these remarks, however, we do, should be pleased to see a similar collection from the works of 


when well directed, never fails to exert on the community — | not include ‘the vision of the Flamen.’ It requires no great|/native poets. There can be no lack of materials for such an 
that it indeed | stretch of the imagination to suppose the priest, accustomed to article. 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. || the cracular responses from the shrine, which were generally ‘| The Prima Donna, a tale of Italy, is well told, and possesses 


Wecan remember, gentle reader, when magazines were little || delivered in numbers, to speak in the same strain when excited ja good deal of interest. 

better than poor newspapers, and certainly inferior to some of | by the madness of terror. It is unquestionably the most beau-|| An essay on the origin and powers of genius contains few 
our modern Almanacs. Their leading article was, perhaps, a |tiful passage in the whole poem; indeed we think we could) new ideas, and will scarcely tend to set at rest the often vexed 
biographical sketch of some one whom nobody but the writer!| challenge the Union to produce an equal number of lines of || question, Is genius innate, or acquired? The writer asserts 
knew, or a remodelled notice of some chasvecter with whose/| similar beauty, dignity and force; it breathes the true soul of || that ‘every man of great capacity and vivid feeling has the 
history every schoolboy was conversant. Then followed a | poetry, and is not inferior, in our judgment, to the vision of the | /powerof becoming aman of genius,’ and yet in another place 
string of sentimental lines, very smooth, — very correct in || Welsh bard in Grey’s celebrated ode, commencing, ‘ Ruin seize || affirms that organization has nothing to do with genius— that 
thyme and metre —‘ full of sound, and ’—no, not ‘fury’— | thee, ruthless king.’ We regret that its length forbids our ex- || it may be acquired by any one who has sufficient industry. 
‘signifying nothing. ’ Thena chapter from some horror cram-| tracting it, and the reader could form but an imperfect idea|| Now we assert that ‘great capacity and vivid feeling’ are 
med novel, — then an anecdote, —then a recipe for making | from detatehed passages. The following lines possess great | the true essentials of genius; and how vain then to declare 
currant wine, or for preserving eggs in Winter, —a controver- || beauty; it is a description of Pansa.— | that genius is nota natural gift! No man can acquire ‘ great 

| capacity and vivid feeling,’ and how can any man who has 


J 


sial letter upon a matter of no consequence, or a tour to some, No pride lightening defiance in his eye, 


uninteresting spot :—then a list of mathematical questions, | Pared the despair of fortune ; no wild faith | not these make himself a man of genius? These inborn quali- 

and some half dozen charades, rebuses and anagrams, — the | Waited for miracles; but there he stood, ||ties may doubtless be improved by study and imitation, and 

whole wound up with some piece of stale news, or some late in| LTT A: | they may exist long without meeting with circumstances to 

vention. | Before the haughty scorners of chained kings, call them forth; but it is absurd to affirm that any man may be- 
The mightiest and most merciless of earth, . ? 

We ask any reader who, like ourself, is approaching ‘the| His thought above the proudest of them all, — a unless i ~— be proved that all men are born 
sere and yellow leaf,’ if this picture is much overdrawn. And on the countless eyes that watched him, looked with minds of equal capacity. This has never been done, and 
We aver, without any risk of contradiction, that it was rare With the eublime serenity unknown | what is more, never can be done. 
indeed to meet with a well written original article in the Gen- abensarsnerinannsypelbareragnnapenens | History of the Cagots is an essay of considerable merit, 


And their events decree. No joy, no pain 
Changed the fixed features of a calm resolve; 
No glance betrayed a triumph in his fate, 


tending to prove that the Cretins and Goitres of the Alps and 
Pyrenees are descendants of the Goths. The arguments are 


tlemen’s Magazines —the Monthly Registers, &e. &e., which 
the Press sent forth in our boyish days. Nor were the selected 





Pieces always of the highest order. In this respect we must Or doubt that might avert his martyrdom. || good, and well developed. 

certainly yield the palm to modern literature, and confess that Spee ae eeeeeR oes Bie qe apes, || Such, gentle reader, are the principal contents of the North 
articles are to be found in the periodicals of this day, which nl — Po onepentig /American Quarterly Magazine. We should, on the whole, 
would formerly have been considered beyond the capacity of ae tenet Wuncceoak Mass ane i | pronounce it an excellent number of that valuable periodical, 








ordi y a ais poate . i é ae : a 
inary readers; — subjects fit only for the perusai of the phi- His deathless smile among the Cyclades. — p. 18. || We are happy to hear that it is well and increasingly sup- 
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ported. Mr. Fairfield is a man of genius; the hostility of the | 
Press toward him has had one good effect — it has written him | 
into notice; or, as he himself has somewhere more properly | 
expressed the idea, on another subject, it has persecuted him | 


into fame, and provoked him to ascend the heights of immor- | 
| 


tality. 





MIDNIGHT—A LAMENT. 


BY ALBERT PIKE. 





Original. 

Te stars are massing in heaven ; 

Lid after lid they unfold ; 
But the shower of light that is driven 

To the earth is silent and cold : e 
The light of each earthly star 

Of fortune, and honor and fame 
Is shining brightly afar— 

But cold to the heart is their flame. 


The moon sitteth on the mountain, 
Like a golden eagle alit, 

And down, like a liquid fountain, 
A stream of her light is let : 

The moonlight of friendship has vanished 
From the crags that shadow my path ; 
The trust of my young heart is banished — 

In its place sit sorrow and wrath. 


The cold wind wails through the flower, 
Shaking its leaves to the ground, 

And the grass receives the shower 
With a melancholy sound : 

The flowers of joy are scattered 
By sorrow’s tyrannous air, 

And their crimson leaves are watered 
By the night dew of despair. 


The sphered Venus resteth 
Upon a Western cone, 
And coldly she investeth 
With light her icy throne : 
The sphered light of love 
Revolves within the heart, 
And the wasting fountains move 
With a convulsive start. 


The shadow of the ridges 
Ts massed upon the plain, 

And there, from withered sedges, 
The dying wind-fits wane : 

The heavy shades of anguish 
Are massed upon the soul, 

And there the death-notes languish, 
And through the desert roll. 


The snowy tents are sleeping 
Upon the dusky prairie, 

Like white-winged eagles keeping 
The silence of their aerie : 

The shadows of the past 
Are sitting by my side ; 

The world is alla vast, 
And I with these abide. 


The spheres of dew are raining 
Unseen in the moon-lit air, 

And the grass, when night is waning, 
Their crowns of frost will wear: 





Death-frosts are sternly chilling 
The pulses of the heart ; 

Slow — slow the lyre is thrilling — 
Its harmonies depart. 


The clouds are slowly steering 
Their racks around the moon : 
Ainid them she is peering, 
To vanish soon — too soon : 
The moonlight of existence 
Is flickering and pale, 
And wildly, in the distance, 
Death spreads his shadowy sail. 


The soul is slowly moaninz 
Her sad, yet stern lament ; 
Decay is fast dethroning 
The passions in it pent: 
His steps are sadly echoing 
The wasted cells within, 
And in its inmost nooks they ring 
With melancholy din. 


The eagle, proudly soaring, 
Mourns not the fleeting night, 
When on the mountains pouring, 

Awakes the gray daylight : 
Why mourn this dream of life, 
When sadly it is waning — 
When on the clouds of strife 
The light of Death is waving? 


Farewell, cold world, farewell! 
For thou hast chilled my hear: 

And from thy shadowy cell 
I joyfully depart : 

Farewell to love and sorrow — 
Ye only constant friends ! 

I leave you both to-morrow — 
My night of anguish ends. 


' 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


REVERIES AND SKETCHES, 


Original. 


I. 

How commonly does theory become the Procrustan bed to 
‘which truth is fitted with the utmost recklessness and regor! 
/No matter what is sacrificed in the operation, theory must be 


| sustained, truth must conform to it; hence the world is filled 


| 


|, With a vast deal of error. 


| point invulnerable because it contains no error, will not be dis- || 
' covered by theorizing. There is however something splendid, || 


| 


| 


with countless philosophies, each of which contains some truth 
That comprehensive and simplify- 


| 


| 


| 


‘ed her stock of stories to me, and concluded with the profession 
’ 





Serer 
a 


I recently passed several days in the family of an excellent 
lady who is an incorrigible believer in apparitions. She relat. 


‘I believe these stories as firmly as I believe my Bible.’ Qyey 
such a mind the influence of reason on this subject is neutraliz. 


'|ed by its tendencies to superstition. ‘ What isan apparition 2? 


ing philosophy to which all truth belongs, and which is at every | 


something gratifying to pride in the theory of human progres- 


sion toward perfectibility, as unfolded by certain master spirits 


who have been its advocates. It is not one of the least excel- 
‘lences of this theory, that it redeems us from the bondage of re- 
verence for antiquity, and exalts us above all the wisdom of the 
past. It enables us to walk the earth and breathe the air with 
surprizing dignity. Every one delights in the theory and pro- 


‘!claims this to be an age of light— an age of giant intellect— 


{an age of amazing discoveries and improvements — an age of 
such immense grandeur and greatness as to dwarf all the past 
|intoinsignificance. It is impossible however to disregard clas- 
,sical antiquity entirely. The blood will quicken at the men- 
tion of it in spite of our philosophy. Hence it is not account- 
ed heterodox for one to let his heart leap at the name of De- 
mosthenes —- or his soul glow and burn over the pages of AEs- 
chylus, Sophocles, Euripides, or Homer, —or his mind sober | 
with reverence when he thinks of Plato, provided due care is 
taken to regard him asa superstitious visionary. But to go 


farther than this —to award the glory of true intelligence and 


|disease, are subject to spectral illusions. 


|age, grow marvellously. 


|} put upon an aged ghost story ? 


i} 


Tasked. ‘Man is a compound of soul and body. What then 
is intended by his apparition? Notthe body. This is not pre- 
tended. Notthe soul. For this being immaterial is invisible, 
Should it appear it could not be seen. What then is an appa- 
rition? It can be nothing but a figment of the brain.’ Buta 
philosophical view of the subject is the last which such a ming 
is willing to take. 

It is amusing to trace the origin of ghost stories. Doubtless 
in accounting for them we should take into consideration, that 
persons of morbid imagination, in certain forms of nervous 
Every superstitious 
man should read Sir David Brewster’s ‘Letters on Natural 
Magic.’ But generally, in estimating the claims of such stories 
to a place in our creed, we should take account of the fact that 
stories which we receive froma distance, or from a previous 
Every believer in apparitions has his 
When a child, he heard them re- 
peated over and over again with all the solemn confidence of 


tatalogue of ghost stories. 
truth, and he caught the infection. These stories compose the 
book of his faith, the law and evidence of his opinions on the 
subject. But wonderful stories seldom travel ten miles through 
the air, or six weeks through time, without increasing onehalf. 
And no false stories grow as amazingly as those set in move- 


inent by slander or superstition. What value then should we 


? 


In taking account of this superstition, we should also consider 


|the imperfect observation and consequent delusion in which 


knowledge to the ancients, or indeed to any buta few kindred || 


| transatlantic spirits, is in our view the perfection of nonsense. 
What barbarians were the ancients, to know nothing of our’ 
‘improvements, especially our developements of human nature ! 
The eloquent French woman is not alone in her opinion, that 


| even the great Greek tragedians were so ignorant of human 


{nature —so destitute of that ‘profound knowledge of the pas- 
sions’ which we possess, that for this reason alone they ‘could 
/not be endured at this enlightened period.’ Ancient philoso- 
phers too were nothing but visionaries whose speculations were 
scarcely as valuable as the dreams of a modern ideot. And 
then the wise men of the middle ages are infinitely below us — 
we disdain to be compared with them. 
without doubt. 


Now this is all true 
Tam atrue disciple of modernism, and believe 
these things most religiously. Ihave astrange friend however, 
Whose notions are as strange as himself. He maintains that 
the present age will be known to posterity as the age of silly 
egotism. He sometimes enters warmly into the subject. ‘ Ah,’ 
said he the last time I saw him, ‘ the voice of self-gratitied 
boasting is loud and Jong, but its sound is unmusical and grat- 
ing in the ears of a wise man. 
unfledged pedants and anonymous critics bless their stars that 
they are wiser than even the very gods of former times. While 
questionable esteem is bestowed upon classical antiquity, every 
pedantic upstart curls his lip with ridicule, and feels privileged 
to speak of Paracelsus, with his universal medicine and promi- 
ses of longevity, as an old juggler; who pretended to necro- 
,mancy. 
fathers 2 


And are we such prodigies in comparison with our 


edly the principles of humbug are more perfectly established | 


now than formerly. 
ing words of every quack’s advertisement, as well as the heart- 
less hypocrisy so essential in the structure of modern society. 
O, yes! the discoveries of our days have developed man most 
profoundly.’ 

My friend —1 repeat it—- is a strange man and holds strange 
opinions. I have reported quite enough of his sayings. 


II. 

Superstition is nothing but inveterate ignorance, tinged with 
an indefinite fecling of religion, and speculating curiously upon 
phenomena in nature whose Jaws are beyond her reach. It is 
curious Ignorance accounting for facts w hich she cannot under- 
stand by aseribing their existence to supernatural agency. Al- 
though it does not sway the entire ascendency in enlighte ned 


How intolerable it 1s to hear) 


countries, yet to some extent superstition exists in the popular | 


mind every where. It lingers around the hearts and in the 


| ther relate one of these adventures. 


Is this indeed an age of such transcendent knowl- | 
edge — of such wonderful developements of man? Undoubt- | 


Witness the blazing letters and astound- | 


such stories commonly originate. A man who wants intelli- 
gence, and whose mind has been steeped in this superstition, is 
ready to make a ghost of his shadow if he have occasion to 
travel a gloomy path alone after sunset. It frequently happens 
that such persons have surprising adventures with apparitions, 
I recollect that when I was a boy I heard a neighbor of my fa- 
He maintained most sol- 
emnly that a ghost chased him through a certain wood and tore 
off the skirts of his coat. The truth was, being obliged to pass 
through the wood in the evening, he became excessively fright- 
ened in consequence of believing he should see an apparition, 
One versed in the philosophy of superstition can easily trace 
the progress of its fear in thiscase. The man enters the wood, 
and as he passes into the shadow of the trees all the ghost sto- 
ries which have been poured into his ears from his youth up 
revive in his memory; at every stir and uncommon appear- 
ance his heart beats quicker — his fear increases until at last 
he runs for his life. The skirts of his coat were found next 
day, one hanging to ashrub and the other to the end of a rail, 
where the frightened man had leaped afence. How many of 
these stories Which have been repeated years and years may 
have originated in adventures justas ridiculous as this! Sto- 
ries of apparitions, then, should be taken with a great many 
crains of allowance, and regarded as superstitious record of its 
fear. [treat every such story in this way, and set it down as 
the amazing account of an individual who encountered a bug- 
bear, and had a miraculous escape from being carried off by his 


shadow. 


THE GRAY STONE, 


| BY WILLIAM COMSTOCK, 


Original. 

E’en here, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 

1 sit me down, one pensive Lour to spend, Golismith 
Turover the rough and gloomy arches of many years, retro- 
spection carries me back to the days of my childhood. The 
green yard in which so many of my listless hours were spent, 
where the sunny dreams of early boyhood were enjoyed alone 
and uninterrupted, emerges from the black gulph of Time, 
over Which my barque has since held her tempestuous way. For 
the benefit of Mr. Jenks, who deserves this compliment, as he 
has done much to civilize the barbarous inhabitants of my na- 
tive isle, I will point out where this green yard was situated. 
You know, Mr. Jenks, where the white house stands, in 
which Mark Coffin kept his store. It is opposite to George 
| Cannon’s watch-making establishment; and the building, to- 
gether with its yard and out-houses, forms an entire square. 


eelinee 7 . rw > ; r jay 4 aa j as ML é 

feelings of many who can justly lay claim toa good degree of|| At the time that I resided there, the shop was occupied as a 
. mie rr . . . ee | 
intelligence. The mind naturally inclines to superstition, and | 


‘ : ; ae . oli 
bank. If Trecollect aright, it was called ‘ The Pacific Bank 


it is difficult to be entirely free from its influence. How many ||—the pacific bank, not because in those days banks were not 


can sit around an evening fire and make themselves merry || obliged to fight in their own defence. No. 


This bank was 


| with the superstitious notions of African savages, and then || named after the Pacific Ocean —the unstable clement being 


walk to the door and talk ominously of the influence of the new | deemed somewhat analogous to a paper currency. 
| of this building fronted the yard, and the two other sides formed 


|moon, When seen in certain positions, to promote good or ill 


Two sides 


luck, or tell ghost stories until their blood begins to curdle, and || the corner of the street. The yard was quite large, and an 1m- 


every child in the company creeps as close as possible to its 


;; mother ? 


|| 





aginary line separated it into the upper and the green yard. 


The upper yard was a mere business place, containing a pump, 
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parn, and enclosure for acow. ; But the lower yard was a com- 
plete solitude, overgrown with long grass and weeds. Here 
then, did I sometimes spend the whole of a Summer’s day, 
rambling among the whiskers of nature, like a little animal, 
with whom it would be indelicate to suppose that the rea- 
der could possibly be acquainted. During the long and dreary 
Winter, I daily looked from the windows that open into the 
green yard, and invoked the lagging Summer to attire my favor- 
ite haunt in her garment of green. At length the ice and snow 





. . 4 | . * . . . 
began to sink, and the top of a gray rock—like Mount Ara-|| pedes scampered off without stopping to bring an action against 


rat — was the first annuneiation that a geveral thaw had com- | 


menced. O, this gray rock! This harbinger of the genial | 


crushing remorselessly the heads of my favorite dandelions, || 


and pointing toward the gray stone — the summum bonum of my || 
|| 


reflecting its murky face in the calm waters of the bay, like a 
dark cloud gathering in a Summer sky, and brightened on its 
S > ~ t=] 


|existence. They showed some surprise at finding me in so re- || outer edge with one clear scroll of snowy white. On the East, 


| was so fond of' solitude. 
| thrust under the great stone. It shook —it started, and rolled | 
|over upon its side. For a moment, the novelty of the scene | 


| 


tired a spot, and thought it strange — passing strange that | 
But, wo is me! their bars were soon || 


| 
: | 
riveted my attention. | 
. . . . . | 
which had afforded their race a shelter for ages, and the mille- 


The long worms curled up from the bed | 


the invaders of their homestead. In short, the gray stone was || 
’ z d | 

° - . | 

placed in a cart and borne off. I looked at the desolation || 


. . . 1} 
season! How often hast thou been with me in my dreams!|| which one short hour had brought upon my green world. The | 
On this old stone, all my hopes of happiness were founded. |) marks of heavy feet were on every side of me. The deep ruts || 


For, when the thin spires of grass began to shoot up around it, || of wheels, the crushed weeds, the trampled grass — the loss of |, 


when the dandelions stretched abroad their arms, and the flower | 
came up between them —then my joy wascomplete. Then the) 


green yard became my assylum — my refuge from the frowns | 


of my elders, and the dust and hardships of the hateful school- || body; and indeed the rotundity of ber own person bore witness, | 


room. Ah! little didst thou know, Walter Sawyer, where the 
recreant had hidden himself. In vain didst thou flourish thy 


\|that unlike other empirics, she had no objection to taking her 


ferule and blue cowhide, while Nature enfolded me in her || 


green mantle, and hid me from thy frowns. Alone and for- 


gotten, I here basked in the rays of the sun, enjoying an obliv- || 


ion of all my sorrows, and penetrating into the thick weeds 
which rose above my head, and screened me from observation. 
No one thought of coming to the green yard. The long earth- 
worm glided fearlessly across my path. 
their yellow heads on their slender stems, to greet me when |] 
had stolen hastily from the house upon hearing the fearful 
Iwas never 
Here, I fancied myself out 


squeaking of my father’s great boots in the entry. 
weary of this solitary mode of life. 
of the world. 
sharp reproof, no prying inquisition disturbed the even tenor of 
my paradisaical state. 
O! lib- 
Sometimes I 
found a small open space in tlie heart of a bunch of weeds, and 
here I would sit, enjoying with an indescribable zest the pure 


my own actions. I had nobody to please but myself. 


erty, I early learned thy inestimable worth. 


luxury of being alone —little dreaming that one sweep of the 
mower’s scythe could divest me of my forest home. But my 
principal seat was the gray stone, not only because it was the 
most sheltered retreat, but alsoon account of the affection which 
entertained for it individually. 
little fancies were clustered. 
—the ne plus ultra of my views of grandeur and sublimity. 
One afternoon I had been seated more than an hour upon the 
pinnacle of this rock. The sun fell in golden showers upon my 
eyelashes — the exhalation from the green things around was 
floating in the atmosphere, and I sank gradually intoa delight- 
fulslumber. How long I slept I know not, but upon opening 
my eyes, [saw a form standing before me, differing materially 
from any individual whom I had ever seen. It was a female. 
Her stature was large, and her masculine frame was bony and 
gaunt. Ler complexion was brown — her echeek-bones were 
high, and her deeply sunken eyes gleamed forth like polished 
darkness. ‘The wrinkles of age were on her swarthy cheeks, 
but her hair and teeth had not suffered from the hasking ot 
time. I Jooked at the motionloss intruder without venturing to 
move. ‘ihe appearance of Satan in Eden’s bower could not 
have been more unwelcome. She looked at me long, and 
steadily, 


1 cannot describe her gaze, but I can remember it 
Atleneth | 


cr lips began to move. She mattered mournfully, 
‘They are all gone!’ and then she turned away, and ina moment 
it was Sarah Tashe- 
my, the lasi of the Indian race on the Island of Nantucket. 
She thought she could give vent to her feelings in the presence 


disappeared through a gap in the fence. 


of a child, and although years of suffering had never wrung 
from her any regrets in the presence of others, yet she felt that 
she was alone — desolate — friendless — hopeless, and into my 
infantile car she dreaded not to pour the secret of her wo. 
Then, TL understood it not. But now I comprehend the whole. 
Poor Sarah, it was a sacred legacy that has been gathering 
compound interest since that day. Will no other pen tell how 
thy race was persecuted, enslaved, forcibly sent to sea, unmer- 
citully whipped? Will no pen speak of their sufferings but to 
exult in them, and justify the tyrants? The history of thy fel- 
lows proves that the meek and forgiving Quakers are quite as 
ready to persecute as other men, when they chance to be the 
most influential party. Possessing the wisdom of the serpent, 
they know that it is better to be as harmless as the dove when 
they form a‘ glorious minority.’ The Lord preserve me from 
the Quakers! They have lately turned me out of the society 
for marrying a golden-haired lassie who eschews the plain bon- 
het— for which the Monthly Meeting of Friends in New York 
Will please accept my hearty thanks, as I could never attend 
one of their confounded conventicles without falling to sleep; 
and with regard to women’s preaching, Lhave enough of that 
at home. I believe that the visit of the Indian relict was om- 
inous, for, not many days after it, 1 was surprised in my seclu- 
sion by seeing several men with their coats off, and handspikes 
and bars in their hands, trampling along through the weeds, 


The dandelions bowed | 


The hum of business moved ata distance. No, 


I was free, uncontrolled — the master of | 


| 


Around that stone, all my, 
It was the summit of my ambition |! 


the gray stone wholly overpowered me. I fled for consolation || 
to Richard Mitchell’s Black Olive, who always cured wounds | 


of the mind, by administering sundry grateful tid-bits to the || 


own nostrums, After eating a meal of whale-scraps and salt, || 
which is the general fare of the islanders, it was very comfort- |! 
able to enter Richard’s kitchen and tempt the generosity of the | 
good natured Olive. Since the visit of Sir Isaac Coflin to the 
island, I understand ihat the inhabitants have taken one step | 


toward refinement. Sword-fish and porpoise meat are, on 


| great occasions, placed upon the tables of the most wealthy ; || 


and it has been reported that even bread, in small quantities, 
This 
last, however, is hardly credible, since, no longer ago than 


is sometimes eaten by the aristocracy of Nantucket. 


1/1825, a barrel of flour found its way to the island, anda town 


meeting was called, wherein it was voied to send the abomina- 
ble article back to the ‘ off-islanders,’ lest it should corrupt the | 
morals of the community. 








LETTERS ABOUT OUR OWN COUNTRY. 


NUMBER 


a“ 


| 
| 


Original. 


i} 
| 
New York —a description of iis situation and suburbs. The Navy Yard. 
Steam frigate. Refiections. Gambling operations. The billiard tables 
—their effects. Death of a climbing boy. Penny paper hawkers. City 
promenades. Public buildings. Zoological Institute, &e. &e. 
Ture is no city in the world more favorably situated for com- 
mercial prosperity than New York. Combining the facilities of || 
one of the finest harbors in the states with a direct communica- 
tion to the interior by the noblest rivers on the Eastern coast of 
America, she forms the natural depot for the commercial and || 
agricultural wealth of a large and flourishing portion of our 
country. The harbor of New York, formed by the junction of 
Hudson River with Long Island Sound, is easy of access at all 
seasons of the year. From these two inlets it swells out into a 
beautiful bay, shielded from the ocean by a circle of islands that 
enclose it on every side. Manhattan Island, on which New 
York City is built, is a point of land running North and South | 
between Hudson River on the West and Long Island Sound on 
the East, and divided from the main shore at the upper extrem- 
ity by an arm or creck from the sound, extending across to 
Hudson River. This creck is called Hlarlaem River, and is about 
fourteen miles North of the Battery, which is situated on the 
Southern point of the island. This island varies from two to 
three miles in width. The Southern portion, on which the etty 
is built, is quite level, and formed of a reddish, sandy soil — but 
the island gradually swells into hills at the Northern extremity. 
or breaks out in large ledges of trap rock, intersected by deep 
From the 


ravines. Jattery and adjacent Park, of which the 





citizens of New York are justly proud, the city extends along 
the banks of the Hudson River five miles to Greenwich Village. 
This pert has been more recently built up than the epposite side || 
‘of the city on the sound, and the wharves are principally occu- || 
| pied by the multitude of sloops and steamboats that ply up and | 
down the river in the Summer, but now lay ice-bound at their 
moorings. This river is called North River from its course, run- 
ning North and South. On the banks of Long Island Sound, or }} 
Mast River as it is called, the old city or principal business 


4] 


% } 
til 
} 


portion of New York stretches up toward Hell Gate from 


Battery about three miles. The quays or slips on this side 


iare lined with thousands of the finest ships in the world — the 
| forest of masts forming a beautiful edging to the sombre mass 
of the smoke-clouded city. 


In a Southern direction from the Battery, about a quarter of a 


mile from the city, Governor’s Island stands in the centre of 


the harbor, frowning with fortifications that command the chan- 


nel up the sound, and sweep with their range the entrance of 


Hudson River. Just beyond Governor's Island, Staten Island 


lvises above the surrounding coast, and forms a fine observatory, 
from which a good view can be obtained of the city and sur-|| 
lrounding country. I saw from this point, on the North, the | 
|city of New York, with its Battery and beautiful Park in front, || 


| heading wp the sound with the returning tide. 


|of the city, in the form of an oblong square. 


| which a community naturally adopt. 


Long Island stretched off in dim perspective along the coast, 
and the eye rested for a while on the beautiful City of Brooklyn, 
which sprang up on its shores just where it passes by the city 
of New York on the opposite side of the sound. Onthe West, 
Jersey shore swelled up in undulating hills on the farther bank 
of the Hudson, extending from the mouth of the South West- 
ern entrance of the harbor, far North, among the highlands of 
the Alleghany Mountains. A multitude of steamboats were 
plying about in every direction through the harbor, sweeping 
rapidly across the sound from New York to Brooklyn, or boldly 
dashing through the ice, rushing with the current down North 
The dark hull of a ship, with every 
rag of canvass furled on her taper spars, was moving majesti- 


River for the Jersey shore. 


cally up the bay, towed by a steamboat — and a hundred white 
sails swayed idly from the masts of a fleet of ice-covered ves- 


|sels, making a harbor from the inhospitable ocean, and slowly 


Just round the 
Eastern point of the island, about twenty rods from the Park, 
the great fire has laid waste about five acres, extending along 
the shore of the sound, and from thence back toward the centre 
The space over 
which the fire passed is completely levelled to the ground ; but 
when viewed froin the opposite shore, which is only about seven 
hundred yards across to the City of Brooklyn, the place is 


scarcely to be distinguished, through the forest of masts that in- 


tervenc, and the huge buildings that surround it on every side. 
From the heights on Staten Island, the city appeared as one 
vast, unbroken surface of buildings, covering the whole South- 
ern extremity of the island; and were the space which the fire 
consumed alone to be considered, in calculating the amount of 
damage caused by this conflagration, the moic.y would be small 
indeed, compared with the remaining part of the city. The 
weather was too cold for farther observations from the places 
in the vicinity of the city, that are generally visited in the Sum- 
mer — and | deferred climbing Brooklyn Heights, for the more 


|;comfortable recreation of viewing the beautiful prospect that 


opened from different points in the streets of the charming city 
that reposed at their base. 


The Navy Yard at the North of the city, bustling with war- 


like preparations, contains many interesting objects, not un- 


That which I thought 
most worthy of notice, was a steam frigate, building for the 


worthy the attention of the curious. 

protection of the harbor of New York. It is about two hun- 
dred and thirty-five feet in length, ten feet in the hold, and 
proportionably wide. It is to be propelled by an engine of 
two hundred and sixty horse power, and the decks are con- 
structed to sustain a battery of cight long sixty-four pounders. 
When our harbors are fortified by such tremendous batteries, 
moving at the rate of eighteen cr twenty miles an hour, it will 
be a mad attempt for any fleet of a hostile character, to venture 
into their waters, within the range of such tremendous missiles, 
‘hurled from, ball proof fortifications, capable of moving like a 
crab, backward, or forward, with the speed of a race horse. — 
Hoboken is deserted; and those excursions from the environs 
of New York, which enliven the hills on Jersey shore, in the 
bright months of Spring, with the elegance and beauty of the 
city, are now confined to merry sleigh rides, from the great ar- 
tery of fashion, Broadway, along the. avenues leading to Har- 
I will 


follow for a while, and take a cursory survey of the scene. 


laem,and the main land, at the North end of the island. 


The busy melo-drama of life, portrayed with those lights and 
shades. that throw into bold relief the more minute character- 
istics of the human mind, and cover with corresponding gloora 


darker passages, in the great arena of energies, striving for 


| wealth, power, and happiness, can be observed in no city in the 


United States, shown with stronger contrasts, than in New 
York. Here are congregated representatives from all nations. 
Every situation in society, from the cellar of the miserable pau- 
per, tothe princely mansion of the merchant, rolling in wealth — 
from the most uncultivated mendacity of intellect, to that refined 


' intelligence which sways the public mind, with the bright scin- 


tillations of genius — here swell the details of misery or happi- 
ness, as the vicissitudes of fortune, or vice, or virtue, lead them 
forwerd. Three hundred thousand human beings, thronging 
this metropolis, with their eppesite pursuits and feelings, blend 
their individual sympathies in the bustle and hum of business, 
and press forward, each in their sphere of action, for the pro- 
motion of those arrangements for comfort and convenicnee, 
In one portion of the 
city, the eye is charmed with the display of taste and wealth ; 
in another squalid poverty appears at every step. 

Billiard and roulette tables are the principle mediuin for the 


gambling operations in this city. 1 went into a roulette room, 


}near the Bowery Theatre, to witness their plan of preecdure. 


Some men, who appeared to be sailors, were throwing down 
their money by handfulls, which was as rapidly taken up by the 
person who kept the wheel. One individual, more cautious than 


the rest, ventured but a single shilling at a time; he was soon 
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stripped of the last, however, and walked off wiping a tear from 
his eye, shed, perhaps, in the bitterness of reflection and regret. 
I learned soon after, that this man had a sick wife, and several 
small children, depending upon him for support, and that he 
had just spent the last cent of his wages for the week, to gratify 
a miserable passion for gambling. At the billiard tables in this 
city, thousands of dollars are lost, and many persons ruined, in 
a secret manner ; but the avowed object of the billiard rooms is 
to let the tables at eighteen cents a game, with the implied un- 


derstanding, that the loser shall treat at the bar that is con- | interesting exhibitions of wild beasts in the world, is occupied 
| during the Winter by the collection of animals which this en- 


nected with the tables; the treat being the ostensible forfeit. 
These inducements are but as stepping stones to the unwary, 
down to still lower haunts of vice, and a great portion of the 
wretchedness and misery in New York are but too intimately 
blended with these causes. A few days since, I observed a col- 
lection of people round the door of a bar-room, just below Holt’s 
Hotel, kept by a Mr. Burghes. On enquiring the cause, I un- 
derstood ‘ that it was merely a little sweep, stuck fast in the flue 
of the chimney.’ I went down to ascertain the situation of the 
poor fellow, and found the boy had been in the flue nearly an 
hour. Several men were at work, tearing down the chimney. 
I asked a sweep, standing near a hole the masons had just 
broken through, without finding him, in the upper flue, if he 
would probably be hurt. The sweep replied, that he thought 
he must be still alive, as he ‘ heard him groan about ten minutes 


before. A breach was soon made in the chimney below, and || genus. The company break up their Winter quarters on the 
here a sight was presented, sufficiently horrid and revolting, to| 


make the firmest of the spectators turn away for a moment 
with disgust. The little sweep had been literally cooked alive, 


in the flue of a baker’s oven, from which. the fire had been| 
drawn just before the boy went into the chimney. His feet! of the city destroyed by the fire, are to be much better built 


and hands were burned to a crisp, and his woollen clothes 
scorched through, against the hot bricks; but his pulse beat 
faintly, and I observed a slight respiration in his chest, after he 
was brought out and laid on some old boxes by the door. 


destroyed. What a life of wretchedness this poor boy must 
have survived, under his drunken driver! The lazy blacks, 


flues of four and five story chimneys, some of them only one 
brick square, and claim their wages as their apprentices, learn- 


There are a number of fine public buildings in New York. 
The principal of these are the City Hall, situated in a large 
square on Broadway, about a mile from the Battery — Astor's 
Hotel, on the opposite side of the street — Holt’s Hotel, in Ful- 
ton Street, near the burnt district — and the colleges in the up- 
per part of the town, near the parade ground. The Custom 
House is to be a very splendid building in the course of fifteen 
or twenty years, as it progresses at that rate in building. The 














‘fice is two hundred and sixty feet in length, fifty feet in breadth, 
|and twenty-five feet in height. Fifty feet square of the front 


| accommodation of visiters. The remainder of the building is 








The | 
day was piercingly cold, and what little life remained was soon | 





establishment of the N. Y. Zoological Institute, one of the most 


terprizing society have procured from every quarter of the 
globe. The building is in Bowery Street. This beautiful edi- 


|is divided into saloons, and reading and sitting rooms, for the 


| fitted up as a hall, which, for beauty of appearance and propor- 
tion, is not surpassed by any thing in the country. It is lighted 
by five large chandeliers in the evening, when it appears to the 
ibest advantage. The animals are kept in a range of cages on 
\the side of the building, which is warmed to an even tempera- 
‘ture during the cold weather. There are about one hundred 
|and twenty animals confined in the cages. They are kept in 
| forty-three separate compartments, according to their different 


|return of Spring, and travel through the country. A zoological 
| ball might then be held in this hall, as a tribute to scientific re- 
search and instructive enterprize. 

| The buildings about to be put up on the site of that portion 


|than it has hitherto been the custom in New York to construct 
jsuch as are designed for stores. The streets are also to be 
| widened, and the burnt district will then be the most elegant and | 
|commodious portion of the commercial quarter of the city. — 
| There was one fact mentioned to me, in relation to the phenom- 


THE PEARL FISHER, 


NUMBER V. 


Original, 


—— 


Seest thou here? This is the mouth 0’ the cell. — Shakspcare, 
Tue spot to which the mermaid first conducted me, after Jeay. 
ing the bell, was a grove of tall, coral plants, whose branches 
were closely interlaced. Through this ran a long, winding 
avenue, above which the branches of coral met, forming a grace. 
ful arch for the distance of nearly a mile. Rapidly borne on. 
ward, we reached the mouth of the cave, and entered through 
a spacious door, richly ornamented with shells of different hues, 
so arranged that the arch presented a perfect miniature rain- 
bow ; acurtain woven from sea-weed strung with pearls closed 
ithe entrance. Drawing this aside, the sea-maiden led me to 
the hall or anteroom of her abode. It was circular; the floor 
was carpeted with a thick covering of sea-weed of the deepest 
|green; the walls were of solid rock, piled apparently by the 
{hand of Nature, but with more regularity than she is wont to 
| display. Couches were arranged around, constructed of the 
‘bones of many a deceased whale, united with great skill; the 
| seats of these were covered with sponge of the most delicate 
‘texture and snowy whiteness. Above the seats were hung 
|mirrors of large, highly-polished shells, whose edges were jn- 
‘laid with pearls. These shells I found were intended to light 
the hall, which they did effectually by reflecting in a thousand 
i different directions through the room the light that entered 
through a small, circular opening over the door. From the 
|eentre of the lofty dome was suspended, by a chain of coral 
rings, a large cage of whalebone, curiously interwoven, in 
|which I observed sporting about, a number of beautiful little 
| fishes of the most billiant hues — green — gold — crimson and 
|white. After allowing me some time to satisfy my curiosity 
{in this room, my fair hostess led me through another door, or- 
/namented like that at the entrance, into an inner chamber of 











‘ena of the currents of air, operated upon by the heat of the! 


the same shape as the former, but more elaborately adorned. 


fire, when this part of the city was burnt, which I think worthy | It was lighted by a large, circular orifice in the centre of the 
who send these mere children through the dark and suffocating || of observation. The night was cold, and the North West| dome. Judge of my surprise, on looking up though it, to be- 


| —— : en , . 
|| breeze blew fresh, but there was a current of air rushing into| hold my pinnace floating on the water above us, and apparent- 
the fire from every point of the compass, not in the least im-| ly rolling with much violence. 


It had evidently drifted some 


ing what they call a ¢rade, may well adopt the title of driver,|| peded by the natural course of the wind. Near the fire, it! distance, and becoming alarmed, I begged the mermaid to al- 


for no system of slavery can be more degrading, or subject the | 
slave to greater misery, than the occupation of the sweep.—|| 
The horrid death may well be imagined, of wasting alive, for| 
an hour, in the flue of a chimney, so narrow that the boy, who. 


is supposed to have slipped into the place, was unable to use his 


limbs, to extricate himself. The next morning, a garbled ac-' 


count appeared in the papers, of a ‘sweep being smothered at 


Holt’s Hotel, in the flue ofa chimney. Verdict of the jury, ac-| 


cidental death.’ 
tion in life. 


So much for the prejudice of color, and situa- 


Old women, thinly dressed, are seen at the corners of the, 


streets, selling fruit and cakes, in the coldest weather. Little 
boys with penny papers dodge about under your feet on the 
side walk, at every turn. One day as I was stepping over a 
deep hole in the bank, in passing the street, [ heard a shrill 
voice beneath my feet cry out,‘ Here goes the Sun, Transcript 
and Herald, with a full account of Webb’s knock down, only a 
penny apiece, sir.’ Looking down, I saw a boy picking himself 
up from beneath the snow, where he had been thrown by an 


omnibus, on board which he had attempted to sell one of his) 


papers. 


There are several streets in New York, leading through the | 
Western and Northern part of the town, that havea very splen- | 
Among these, Broadway is the finest ; and the | 
pave, or side walk, from the Battery, where the street commen- | 
ces, to Canal Street, is the fashionable promenade for the city | 


did appearance. 


belles. Canal Street is a wide street, running down to Hudson 


River, at right angles from Broadway, about a mile and a half|| 


from the Battery. Broadway runs through the centre of the 
city, about three miles, from the Southern extremity of the isl- 
and, to the avenues in the new portion of the town. 


city to the upper end of the island. 
No. 1, on the East River, and run across to the Hudson. 


opposite banks of the Thames. This place contains thirty 


thousand inhabitants, and is fast increasing in population. The!) have formed a high opinion of its cleanliness, and also of the! 
Bowery is also one of the principal streets in New York. It |liberality of its citizens. The passage from New York by the, 
commences about the centre of the city, running parrallel with}! steamboat and railroad is pleasant, I am told, and I hope I shall 
‘find it as agreable as it is reported to be. Phili&lelphia has al-| 


This avenue is about five miles'‘in length, and has already cost |, ways seemed to me the beau-ideal of a city, and I have learned | 
upward of three millions of dollars. 


Broadway, on the East side, and extends to the third avenue. 





These | 
avenues are streets running parrallel with each other, from the | 
They commence with| 
The, 
streets at right angles with the avenues, run up one or two hun- | 
dred in number, as far as laid out. I mention these particulars | 
from the conviction that this part of New York will, at some | 
not very remote period, be the scite of the most splendid por-| 
tion of the most wealthy city in the world. New York may |, 
not contain as many inhabitants as London, but there is not as. 
large a proportion of poor in the American as in the English | toms of different sections of country with each other, than to 
metropolis. The city of Brooklyn, also, is as closely connected || change the features of the landscape, or open commercial facil-| 
with New York, as are the different portions of London on the} ities which nature has denied | 


| 
amounted almost to a gale, in the height of the conflagration. | 


This may seem to substantiate the theory, that all fire or heat is 
derived from the collection of caloric, diffused through the at-| 
mosphere. There was sufficient heat collected from some place 
in this instance, at least, for every thing exposed to its influence 
was destroyed, with the exception of Green & Twitchell’s and 
Gayler’s fire proof iron chests. Isaw a number of these safes, 
that had passed like Shadrach, Meshee and Abednego through 
the fiery furnace, preserving their contents unharmed. 

The inhabitants of New York are a frank, sociable people — 
fond of show and bustle. They never put their candles under 


a bushel, as any one who has ever been in Broadway in the | 


evening can attest. 


three miles in length, on each side of the way, forms one of the || 
most beautiful perspective illuminations that can be imagined, 
and gives light not only to all the houses, but also to the thousands | 
of vehicles and pedestrians that are continually passing through | 


the street. 


gentleman, and a bright vivacity in the conversation of the la-|! 
g A 
dies, which cannot fail to make a favorable impression upon 


strangers. 
within the charmed circle of the domestic fireside. 
stripped of the false coloring of artificial life, their character — 


like the fruitful earth, throwing off its mantle of snow beneath | 


the soft influence of Spring — blooms with the sweetest affec- 
tions that centre in the female heart. I had anticipated a 
greater distinciion in the character of society, in the Northern 
and Middle States — but I find the same enterprizing habits, the 
same speculating genius, and the same love of parade and show 
in the one as in the other. There, it is true, you find more in- 
telligence and refinement in the middle class of society, and 
here they are distinguished for greater vivacity of manner. — 
But the difference is so trifling in the exterior customs and 
appearance of the Northern and Middle cities, that were a per- 
son suddenly transferred from Main Street, in Bangor, to 
Broadway, in New York, he would not perceive by a change of 
scene that he changed his locality. 1f, however, he should 
step out to the suburbs of the former city, the dark woods 
frowning within a few miles on every side would soon convince 
him that it was much easier to compare the manners and cus- 


I shall soon visit the Quaker city —or City of Squares. I 


|, to estimate her as worthy of minute notice. 


The splendid row of gas lights, two or | 


There is an ease in the manners of the New York || 


American ladies appear to the best advantage | 
Here, 


low me to depart. She assured me there was no danger, but 
i kindly offered to conduct me back. The bell, which had not 
(been drawn up, was now hanging directly over the roof of the 
cave; seizing me by the hand, the mermaid sprang with me 
upward through the opening above us, and I soon found my- 
self safely on board. It was blowing heavily, but I concluded 
that the kind sea-nymph secured the anchor below, for my 
barque drifted no farther. The pearl which enclosed the fol- 
| lowing lines I found in my hand after the mermaid had de- 
| parted. 


ADDRESS TO THE SUN. 


Txov golden god of day — 

Bright, potent, beautiful — all hail! 

Had Heaven withheld thy cheering ray, 
What were the sons of clay ? 

Weak, worthless, powerless and frail, 
And soon to pass away. 


Thou universal eye, 
Upon whose glance the fates depend, 


' ° . 
Of inany gleaming worlds which tly 


Through the blue jeavens on high — 
Robbed of thy beams, thou general friend, 
| The universe would die. 


Thou like a sovereign power 
Dost rule the subject worlds on high ; 
| Yet dost thou kindly deign to shower 
| Brilliance upon the flower, 
| And gild the roof of Poverty, 
| And point the passing hour. 
| 
| 
' 
} 


Thou source of heat and light — 

Nature’s revivifying soul — 

Conqueror of Winter’s dreary blight — 
Dispeller of the night — 

How could the changing seasons roll 
Without thy radiance bright ? 


Well might the men of yore 
Heap incense on thy splendid shrine, 
Glittering with gems and burnished ore: 
They saw thy brightness pour 
Abundance — corn, and oil and wine, 
In high and plenteous store. 


| And they, alas! knew not 

The Gop who smiled on them and thee ; 
And in their ignorance they thought 

| Thee, whose effulgence brought 

| Blessings like these, a deity ; 

Nor was he higher sought. 


Thy vivifying ray, 

Source of incessant brilliancy, 

Gitded and warmed the pathless way 
Of ocean’s foamy spray, 

When Gop spread out the mighty sea 
Upon creation’s day. 
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Nor doth thy brilliance fade, Cannot the government of the academy find some other sential In the Spring’s first season glowed, 
‘0 f Creation, nor grow pale ; - 4 : 
Lamp of Creation, nor grow pate, of advancing its interests? Is the academy free from sectarian- | Mid a forest’s wild array, 


Though countless ages have been laid . é Two meandering streams that flowed 
se ism — as the advertisement would have us believe? {| re ae ere ne 

In dark oblivion’s bed, , | Into one on their bright way ; 

i 






































Since thou didst first thy light unveil, But the Summer in its course flew on 


And lift thy glorious head. j b Bon waited 
we Bassiana.— A nervous old gentleman, last Wednesday, was | And neaunh, ot Gee mates Gy, 
And the streams were both soon gone. 





But O, bright sun, the wing scolding about the noise which the crowd were making on War- | Even so may two firm friends die 
Of Time is bringing in its flight ren Bridge. ‘Plague take the fellows,’ said he, ‘if I had the | ; ; 
A stout oak majestic stood 


A day of fear and shuddering, power, I would throw them all into the water.’ Bass, with his | 
Which in its hour will fling In its strength from year to year, 


Darkness upon thy glowing light, customary readiness, replied, ‘ Wen—wey well — you would And defied the storm and flood — 
And every breathing thing. have them, then, tried by their piers.’ | But its limbs were all soon sere ; 
For with noiseless tooth the worm, decay, 


The light which thou didst pour — At the late fire in Devonshire Street, there were several | At its heart began to ply, 
Thy giant strength, shall fade and die ; | thousand dollars’ worth of stereotyped works buried in the cel- | And the life to draw away. 
Night’s ebon mantle, which before lar. A gentleman, on the sidewalk, the next morning, ejaculat- | Even so may an old man die. 
Thy bright effulgence tore, d. ¢ [= we ne ; 7 
Shall shroud thy glittering majesty, ? wen they had a very good bake here last night.’ — A bright cloud soon fades from sight ; 
s 3 S > } gea 6 > 71 a « > ae ? } . 7 
And thou shalt be no more. Yes,’ said Bass, ‘they will soon take out the plates. A firm rock may change to dust ; 
. And the day aye turns to night 
Ann B———, a noted thief, was taken befo i > <i te witha 
Yet shalt thou not alone manag : ; ala eas re the police the And the iron into rust ; 
Fade from the mighty floor of heaven ; other day, and committed. Bass had just dropped in as the Eve has seen a lake that ’s fled at dawn ; 
Many an orb of brighter zone sentence was pronounced. ‘Who is that?’ inquired Bass of || And a mount, with summit high, 
And system, overthrown, the constable. ‘That is Ann,’ was the reply. ‘I suspected,’ | Has been spread into a lawn. 
Shall from the paths of light be driven — rejoined Bass, ‘that it was the indefinite article.’ Even so, so must ai/ things die. 1, C. Pe 
| 


Their place, like thine, unknown, J.H.C. 
> > 








qu a ‘ What is this ere animal?’ asked a visiter at the Zoological | Tue Eastern Macazine. No. VII.—This new aspirant 


Institute of a by-stander. ‘I don’t know,’ was the answer. 


lf blic favor is growing healthy and s , he pape - 
TH E BO STON PEAR L. ian lls ited, 0 Wak ant” * Waren wh Deion or public favor is growing healthy anc strong The papers en 


|titled Robinson Crusoe and Shelley and his Writings have no 























Ee ce)? tenn ett CfR-as ee A 
— then, sir?’ inquired the visiter. ‘O yes I do—1 knew it w a$|/slight merit. The style of both is excellent — we are sorry to 
:DITED BY ISAAC C. PRAY, JUN. 2 y 2 : : : 
sina aioe i the new gnu. | | see, however, that almost every extract in the latter is spoiled 
a L ’s claims to public favor were discussed a few nights | bys rross typographical errors, which mar the sense. The prose 


( SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1836. | 
pesTe® . : * agone. One of the party remarked that his work was merely || and poetry is generally excellent— we say generally, because 


|. a elias 
|incipient. Bass replied, ‘I have no doubt of it. It is the most | we find, among other matters, the annexed : — 








heii es NT ie aiins of some of the most arrant trash, 





both in prose and poetry, is still a man of genius, and has pro- inaipient book of the day.’ i REASON TO THE SOUL. 
duced at times, and oftentimes, some of the best philosophical A confectioner was taken up on suspicion of being an incen- | BY ISAAC C. PRAY, JR. 

prose, and most exquisite poetry. His writings exemplify very |/diary. Bass, coming up to the crowd, observed the man plead- Wuat though misfortune cloud thy path ? 
plainly what a first rate author will become, when he becomes a | 


ing for arelease. ‘ You had better let the man go, said Bass, | What though no flowers bestrew thy way ? 
| 


hack-writer. Now Hunt startles you with a beautiful thought, ||‘ he is undoubtedly candied.’ ‘| The sky beyond a glory hath — 
° | The glory of eternal day. 
Then spread, O soul, thy ardent wings ; 





whose truth you perhaps never dreamed of before — and then he 








falls away into a succession of sentences whose common places Hanpet axp Haypy Sociery. — Last Sunday evening, the Above earth’s grossness fly : 
are as familiar as the fingers on your hand. Now he rises tothe || Handel and Haydn Society gave the entire Oratorio of David, | There is in Heaven a fount whose springs 
heicht of Parnassus — and then is seen paddling and flounder- |by 2 Neukomm. It is gratifying to be able to state that the two || Will never, never dry. 
ing i > dirties at its base. ere he startles you wi > ; . . > as 
ing in the dirtic st pool it me as H r h s you with a hasten for the attainment of the true charms of music were 1 Though earthly pageant, pomp and show 
train of fine images coined in the mint of true fancy, and there || presented — an admirable composition, and good execution. | Should gaily shine, to lure thee back — 
tosses up coppers which may, perhaps, have just been passed off | Much credit is due to the gentlemen who have the manageme nt || Though glittering baubles burn and glow, 
by a fish-woiman at Billingsgate. He is at one moment all na- |) of affairs in the society. We intended to offer some remarks || Fo tam Ghee Gon yaa io esi 

. neta 5 Ne. s . . | = Yet scorn illusions which earth flings 
ture, fresh, delicate and true, and at another all affectation, — |) more in detail -- but as the oratorio is to be repeated to-morrow || To stay thy purpose high: ' 

> Yr . . | sta s bi cue 

stale — coarse and false. The very brilliancy of beauty dazzles || evening, we defer particularity until next week. There is in Heaven a fount Whose springs 





sickened with vulgarity and twattle. Here he gains a tear for | 


| The Deserted Wreck, by Thomas Power, Esq,., is the title of a | 
his pathos —and there a sickly sneer of mingled pity and con-|'song just published. The music is by Mr. Webb. It was in- 


tempt for his folly. —On the whole, he is one of the finest and 1 troduced to the public by Mr. Brough — and wiil, we think, be- || 


you in this passage of his writings, and in the next you are {| Wi mover, never dry. 
| 


© soul, seek thou thy Paraclete— 
The guardian of Eternity — 
And strive His welcome glance to meet, 





one of the foulest writers of the age. |,come popular. The vignette, on the title page, is beautifully || Which seen, thou ’It ever wish to see : 
Leigh Hunt is a light-house on the ocean of literature —a}' executed. | Ay, shun the world’s false blossomings, 

beacon to guide the literary adventurer amid the thronging || And sing when Death flits by — 

rocks with which his barque is encompassed. His chequere d Lion Tueatre. — The Secret Mine has been drawing fash- | There is in Heaven a fount whose springs 


le rane Will never, never dry. 
life has shown how many false movements may be made in the || ionable houses. Mr. Rasimi takes a benefit next week —on : 
| : , a 
game of mortal existence — and as we strive to win our way to || which occasion the celebrated tattooed man, Mr. O'Connell, it | 
| 





Tue Litrte Kemps, or Short Sayings and Prayers selected 
from the rarer Works of Thomas A Kempis. Boston: Wil- 

. a . . ‘ | |\liam Peirce.— We think that this work will not be received 
trials — his imprisonment, and his many successes and mishaps, | —_—____—"== — 


| ; ~ || with a tenth part of that favor which it originally met with. It 
con ‘as s sh may be || : é 
onstitute a series of lessons which may be studied with profit, LITERARY NOTICES. |/is not suited to the times. Its precepts are generally wise, and 


and save us from many a misfortune. {= —— = 
‘ | Tur Lapres Compantoy. . XL. — This is the fourth | jmany of them, if followed, would prove often very salutary -— 


but the frequent exhortations to solitude and a monastic life 
will do no good whatever ; for it is evident that the wealthy are 


‘embellished, we mean something. It contains the original ar- |, 2!one able to be hermits, and that all have parts to play, in our 
t|| country especially, w hich require great activity and intercourse 


public favor, we may well pause to contemplate the various situ- || is said, will appear and dance in one or two of his peculiar || 


ations in which he, at different times, has been placed. His | styles. 








To tue Eprron or tur Prart.—I saw an extract from | umber of the fourth volume é a very popular and flourishing | 


the Pearl a short time since, giving a lively description of the | magazine. It is embellished with plates — and when we say || 
Island of Mount Desert, and while I was pleased with the ac- 
count, I perceived that the writer had omitted to mention the 
fact that it is supposed to be one of the healthiest places in the 
United States. — 1 was informed, when there, last fall, that but of Philadelphia. There is an abundance of matter in the num- | 


ticles of several esteemed writers, among whom we notice tha 
nt, Dr. Worrall, || Ww ith the world. There is a spirit of devotion and Christianity 
ie 


l\in the volume highly instructive and commendable, and its 
| eomeeter has done himself no inconsiderable credit. 


| of our highly-respected friend and corresponde 


one death had happened in the town of Eden — Population || | ber, and we copy the subjoined, to lighten it of its burden, 





one thousand — situated on the North side of the island, during 














aad ted S i MUTABILITY. | Tim Virtace Boys: or, Stories to persuade Boys not to 
ayear that preceded. \| | ogee . ‘wes 
5 ape || A sweet rose, that sraced its stem iquarrel. By OldHarlo. Boston : William Peirce. — This work 
The island is about to be connected to the main by a bridge. Ai ine ieee a yy atl yee : : 
at the head of F | PR hitch. wt 5 1. a8q | Had but spread its petals bright, | will prove an incentive to good among children, and should be 
1¢ head of Frenchman s Bay, which, when ¢ te y . ; P : ri bas . . 
‘ tly add to tl iy f fae : Bae gt sho 1 To reveal the richest gem put into the hands of every pugnacious urchin. The style is 
rreatly add to the accommodation of trave ro Fi That e’er fixe 2 eyes’ deli ; os “ . : 
6 : j vonpcepeei taeda neeade, ah aree Re ae attractive — the incidents are novel and ingenious, and the plan 
day’s ride from the City of Bangor, and ten or twelve miles from | When it taded from the gaze of day, ati shictlillnae hen canal 
| will, doubtless, be successful. 
the flourishing village of Ellsworth, and no one who is fond of And was cast on earth, to lie | Wil, ’ 
ee “fo ; ’ . In asad and sure decay. ——_——_—_—_ 
water scenery and a beautiful prospect would fail to be delicht- f 
gag oe PFS} ' — Even so may an infant die. LIST OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
ed with a ride there. A TRAVELLER. 
= A gay plant light leaves displayed, * * It will be understood that the insertion of the name on 
‘Tur Boston Acapremy or Musiv.— We have received a Amid which were cradled flowers, 'this list is equivalent to a receipt. No subscription received 
| 


Whose fair cups dispelled the shade, 


letter from a member of the o stre ache is es 
daede rchestra attached to this estab- As bright lamps the gloom of bowers ; 


lishment. We reply, briefly, that we cannot consent to puff the 


except with advance payment. 
Massachusetls. — Charles Drew. H, G. Morse 


But the frost’s white wings one night were known 














society — or to flatter it. We intend to put our readers in pos- To have touched as they passed by, Maine.—M.H. Spurr. A. B. Litchfield. Charles Fox. 
session of the truth. We shall treat all its members with re- | For each flower at morn had flown. Vermont. — C. E. M’Clure. 

spect, but we think that they should not pass unnoticed, when | Even so may a young child die. =’ We shall soon present a list of those in arrears. 

the managers sell tickets. The public have a right to know From a mossy root there sprang ee _ 
what are the merits of the academy's eulithitiin — and know A tall sapling, fair and strong, THEATRICAL REGISTER. 

them they shall. The whole course of the head of the acade- Through whose branches often rang ee = es 


my has displeased us; and we are now more inclined to be A rich voice, in cheerful song ; Marcu 1. Dream at Sea. Fighting by Proxy. Father, Son, 
But the storm came on in swift, sterm wrath, 


disgusted witl i ‘ 
1 the management since w y eae : and Daughter. 
re — ince we find that our fellow- And the lightning, gleaming by, 5 g . ’ . 
lzens are called upon at their places of business, by ticket-sel- Through that form revealed its path. 2. La Somnambula. Father, Son, and Daughter. 
lers — whose importunities are, to say the least, troublesome. Even so may a young man die. 3. > Free and Easy. 
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MISTER SPEAKER, THOUGH °*TIS LATE. 


AN OLD ENGLISH CATCH.— ARRANGED FOR THREE VOICES. 


BY BALDOR. 





Mis - ter Speaker, though ’tis 


late, Mis - ter 


Speaker, though ’tis late, though ’tis 


late, I must length .......en the = de- 


Q 





bate. I must length........en the de 


- bate. Mis - ter 


i. 


Speaker, though ’tis late, I must 


length - en the de - - bate. 





Question ! question ! question ! 


Question ! question ! 


Hear him! hear him! hear! 


Sir, I _— shall name you if you 





stir, if you stir. Sir, I shall name 







stir. Or - der! 


Chair! Pray sup - - port the Chair! Pray support 


you if you 


or- der! or-der! 


stir. Sir, I shall name you, Sir, I 


' 


Hear him! hear him! hear him! hear him! 


the Chair! Question ! Order! Hear him! 





hear! Pray sup - - - port, 


shall name you, Sir, I shall name you if you 


<> S 
5 Ore, — 
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ee 
ae sy 





hear! Pray sup - - port the Chair! Pray support — the 
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sup - port the chair ! 








STRINGS OF PARAGRAPHS, 
BY AN EX-EDITOR. 
NUMBER V. 

Original. 

Meto-praMas.— Poole, the author of Paul Pry, makes a 
boast that he never was guilty of writing a melo-drama.— 
Would that every dramatist could make the same declaration! 
What monstrous caricatures of nature, and insults to common 
sense and dramatic propriety they are, to be sure! It was a 
good joke of Kilner’s, when at the Old Drury he promised in 
his benefit bill, ‘a cascade of real water, from the nose of a 
genuine wooden pump!’ 





Cuiipren. — A schoolboy was detected laughing vehement- 
ly. His instructor called him up, and compelled him to state 
the reason of his mirth. ‘I was laughing,’ said he, ‘to think 
how a man would look swallowing hisown leg.’ What a crazy 
conceit — worthy of any poet living. 





Remarks and in- 
uendos, never intended for them, are seized and appropriated 
by them, totheir own misery. 
handed compliments !— Reader, are you of the genus irrita- 
bile? If so, take my word for it—you are very foolish ; — 
this is no hint, but a direct assertion. Neverbelieve any thing 
of yourself that you do not know to be trne—and never be 
incommoded by what you do not believe. 


Sensitive Men are their own persecutors. 





DisappointMENTS. — To open an elegantly bound book, and 
find it printed on miserable paper, with execrable type, and 
worse ink. To find an anonymous note upon your table, stat- 
ing that an old friend will be happy to see you at a place desig- 
nated — to puzzle over it, and resolve, in committee of one, that 
it is a lady’s writing. Concealing the adventure from your 
wife, to tell her you shall dine out, and repairing to the place 
appointed, meet—a most inveterate dun! Getting nothing 
like an invitation to dinner, and escaping with the loss of half 


a dozen buttons from your coat, to go home and find your 


economical help-meet dining on a cold water cracker, cheese, | 
and tea for dne ;—an economical arrangement in prospect of | 
your absence. | 
| | 
Gratirication. — To hear a blockhead, who is personally un-| 
acquainted, with you, and for whose opinion you have a sovereign 
;contempt, criticise some of your printed enormities. To hear 
pew 1: 
| sibility be supposed to understand — and to have him, as the| 
|acme of accidental impudence, appeal to you in support of his} 
| opinion. 
InveNpDo. —‘ Nature made me poetical,’ said a wouild-be- 
author. ‘Egad,’ said a wag, who was in hearing, ‘I have 
‘often heard that nature works wonders unsecn, and this must 
|be one of them,’ 





| 
| 


Hang such covetousness of left-|| 


| 
Joice Hern is dead —the doctors have had a post mortem, 
(and insist that she could not have been over eighty years old. 
|So we go— gag follows gag — and each is good till its sueces- 
;sor crowds it out of notice. People have been imposed upon 
‘till they are used to it, and feel no i!l humor at finding them- 
selves hoaxed, provided they have a multitude of companions 
|in like situations. 

| FrienpDs, among two at least of the learned professions — 
the medical faculty and the members of the bar—are dangerous 
| companions. Topics bearing upon their vocations, incidentally 
|introduced, introduce you to their books before you know it. 
What seems to you disinterested advice, almost unasked for on 
|your part, and certainly not worth the paying for, figures on 
| their ledgers before the mystie figures which represeut dollars 
and cents. Beware! tyros in th® world’s ways! Salvo. No 
(high minded M.D. or L.L. D. is to appropriate this. 


| Savace Investication. — In the History of Lee Boo’s Life, or 





lof the South Sea Islanders smashed a watch with a stone to 
{ascertain whether the insect within it would be killed or not. 


jhim sagely and dogmatically condemn what he can by no pos- |; 


| Capt. Cook’s voyages — I forget which — it is related that one |} 








| O’Connel, the modern Robinson Crusoe, relates that the savages 


on the Caroline Islands pulled a little mirror to pieces and 
rubbed off the quicksilver, to detect the spirits who peeped 
at them through the glass. 


Curr ror Hypprp ones. — Employment is an universal spe- 
cific — a concealed cure, from which the patient derives bene- 
ficial effects without the formality of a prescription, or the con- 
sciousness that he is healing himself. 


Pitre 


other day the following adage:—‘ When you see.a father, a 





.—In a late number of some periodical, I met the 


mother, and one child, you see three fools in a family.’ Some- 
times true, but not always. We know one family, at least, 
that is an exception. 


A Parapox.— Men are so much alike, that the degrees ot 
difference between them are but degrees oi comparison. 


Tue Lorp’s Prayer.—A late number of the Evening 
|Gazette contains an article wpon this beautiful passage of 
|scripture, which is evidently from the hand of some disciple of 
3aron Swedenborg. It is well written, very interesung, and 
worth the attention of members of any denomination. In parts 
a certain cramped style proves the author conversant with the 
published translations of the baron’s writings. The corres- 
pondent of the Gazette, following Swedenborg, attempts 0 
prove that in the Lord’s Prayer is contained a summary of the 
ten comrhandments. The ‘System of Corgespondences,’ pe 
culiar to the New Church, is also beautifully shown in the 
seven distinct petitions, in agreement with the six days of cre- 
ation, and the seventh of rest; and in the prayer may also be 


traced a harmonious agreement with the eight beatitudes men- 
tioned in the sermon on the mount. 

There is much, in many of the works of Swedenborg, aside 
from his peculiar religious faith, which would amply repay @ 
translation of parts of them into modern English. 


Dury. — Men discover it by their prepossessions, and regu- 
late it by their convenience. 
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